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An Epitome of Chymical Philosophy ; being an 
intended Syllabus of the Lectures on that 
subject, delivered at Dartmouth College, and 
intended as a text book for students. By 
JaMES FREEMAN DANA. 

Amip the unparalleled changes for which 
the hal/ century last past stands so conspi- 
cuous, aside from the dazzling medium 
which its recency throws around it, the ho- 
nour of having given birth to a new sci- 
ence will hold no inferior place in the judg 
ment of history ;—a new science, we feel 
justified in the appellation as applied to 
chemistry, when we turn over the pages in 
which its too ludicrous, though by no means 
useless, precursor, alchemy, has recorded 
the occasional obliquity ef human intellect, 
and the erratic labours of human industry. 
Were we, however, denied this privilege of 
placing its origin within the ken of our fa- 
thers, they can, without dispute or ques- 
tion, ¢laim the satisfaction of having wit- 
nessed in their time the nursling of the fo- 
rest arrive to the highest grade of civiliza- 
tion; the unconcocted visions of indefati- 
gable lunacy changed into the sober reality 
of an exact science. As a speculative 
pursuit, fitted only for the philosopher in 
his study, it might deserve admiration at 
the number of its facts and the brilliancy 
of its experiments ; but it offers a higher 
claim to attention in the importance and 
magnitude of its practical consequences, 
occupying the minds, and giving employ- 
ment to the lives not only of men educated 
to science, but of numbers with whom such 
results alone could give it interest or fa- 
vour. In fine, if human intellect has any 
right to view with self-complacency the 
rapidity of its own achievements, it may 
contemplate the field of chemical know- 
ledge, and say, “this have I accom- 
plished.” 

We were led to this train of reflection 
in turning ever the pages of the volume, 
the title of which stands at the head of the 
present article. Whilst the work forms 
another addition to the numerous systems 
of elementary chemieal instruetion which 
have issued from our press, both native 
productions, and the various reprints and 
translations of foreign writers, it still, we 
are gratified to witness, possesses too many 





peculiar excellencies to be permitted to 
pass away amongst the successive compi- 
lations which have occupied the public 
eye for a moment, and sunk to give place 
to new candidates possessing at least the 
attraction of novelty. In this country 
chemistry has, perhaps, been more gene- 
rally cultivated than any other scientific 
pursuit; the gay votary of fashion, anc' the 
reverend veteran of philosophy, have alike 
worshipped together in the temple of the 
new divinity ; still no champion has step- 
ped forth to throw down the gauntlet and 
defend the claims of Ameriean science; 
but the most exalted triumphs of our coun- 
men have been conveyed to foreign shores 
im a voice too weak and faltering to silence 
the clamours of national jealousy.* 

We are compelled to believe, that the 
scorn with which our scientific productions 
have been uniformly treated, more mortify- 
ing, indeed, than the severity of criticism 
with which our national literature has been 
assaulted, is in no small degree to be as- 
cribed to the indifferenee which our che- 
mists and natural philosophers have exhi- 





* A more striking instance of national and 
individual dishonesty (do we call it by too 
harsh a name ?) can hardly be mentioned, 
than the treatment of the wonderful calo- 
rific instruments invented by Professor 
Hare of Philadelphia, the oxy-hydrogen 
blow-pipe, and the galvanic deflagrator, 
by the whole mass of British scientic wri- 
ters; whilst they strive to rob him of the 
honour of the one, by pretending priority 
of invention, they are compelled, by want 
of any similar plausible pretext, to pass 
the other over in total silence. 

A justly celebrated chemist, Dr. Ure of 
Glasgow, of whose dictionary Dr. Hare 
had edited an American edition, with ad- 
ditions, in which his discoveries were de- 
tailed, had the hypocritical meanness to 
omit all mention of the American instru- 
ments in his next European republication, 
whilst he expressed his obligations to Dr. 
H. for introducing his volume to our pub- 
lic. Even in the latest volume on this sub- 
ject from Great Britain, (Dr. Paris’ Medi- 
cal Chemistry,) these splendid gifts of 
American genius to science are passed by 
without a notice. 


bited towards their fellow Jabourers*in th® 
garden of science. Whilst the contempti- 
ble and often disgusting experiments and 
analysis of foreign operators have been 
sought for with avidity, and repeated, the 
useful and practical researches of our own, 
have been nearly unknown. The establish- 
ment of Professor Silliman’s Journal of 
Science formed an era of better things, 
and we trust that the day has arrived when 
Americans shall inquire what has been ac- 
complished in America. 

Professor Dana’s work, although, from 
the nature of the subject, a compilation, 
still, from its condensation of facts, judi- 
cious arrangement, and lucid style, de- 
serves particular attention. Its object is, 
as he remarks, “ to comprise the principal 
facts and doctrines of chemistry in a con- 
densed form, adapted to the use of those. 
who wish to acquire a knowledge of the 
PHILOSOPHY OF THE SCIENCE, Without en- 
tering into the details of laboratory prac- 
tice, or being encumbered with the minu- 
tia of processes, and descriptions of sub- 
stances, which are interesting only to the 
professed practical and operative chymist.” 
The interesting subject of magnetism, in 
its connexion with chemistry, forms a pro- 
minent subject of this volume. It will be 
perused with interest, as being the first 
American, or, indeed, as far as we know, 
European publication, in which the new 
discoveries into this hitherto mysterious 
agency, have been consolidated. 

We will present some extracts upon this 
topic which cannot fail to interest, since 
each successive addition to the mass of ex- 
periments and facts already accumulated, 
seems to force upon us the belief that mag- 
netism and electricity (be they one and the 
same power or not) will be found to be not 
only the agents of chemical action, but to 
possess a more sublime and mighty influ- 
ence in the operations of nature. Perhaps 
we might be suspected of enthusiasm in 
thinking ourselves able to trace, “ as 
through a glass, darkly,” the system of 
worlds wheeling through space in obedi- 
ence to this hidden influence. 

*‘ Ifa wire of platinum or silver be placed ho- 
rizontally in the direction of the magnetic me- 
ridian, and a delicately suspended magnetic 
needle be placed under it, no effect is noticed ; 





but if the wire be made to connect the two ex- 
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tremities of a powerful Voltaic battery, the 
needle instantly declines from its position: one 
end goes to the west, the other to the east, the 
north end being slightly elevated, the south a 
little depressed. The position of the needle 
depends on the direction of the supposed elec- 
trical current through the conjunctive wire. 

The pole of the needle, over which the posi- 
tive electricity enters, declines to the east; but 
the pole, under which it enters, declines to the 
west; the degree of declination thus experien- 
ced by the needle depends on its sensibility and 
ou the power of the battery; its maximum is 
90°, 

If the needle be placed near and parallel to 
the conjunctive wire, and in the same horizon- 
tal plane, it does not decline; but if it be on 
the east side, the pole near the positive influ- 
ence dips; but if on the west side, it rises. 

If the conjunctive wire be placed east and 
west, and the supposed electric current pass 
from east to west, the pole of the needle, which 
is brought very near to it, daps. 

If the conjunctive wire be placed vertically, 
and the electric current be supposed to pass 
downward, the pole of the needle which is pre- 
sented to us, declines to the west; but if the 
wire be placed opposite a point between the ex- 
seemity and the middle of the needle, it de- 
clines to the east. 

In all the above experiments the phenomena 
are reversed, if the direction of the supposed | 
electrical current is reversed. These curious | 
phenomena were discovered by CErsted. 

Ithas been shown by Davy, that a wire, 
transmitting common electricity, affects the nee- 
dle in the same manner as the conjunctive wire, 
and that both are capable of attracting iron 
filings; and that a steel bar may be rendered 
strongly and permanently magnetic by being 
placed transversely near a wire which trans- 
mits an electric charge. Indeed, he found that 
the transmitting wire, the air, and surrounding 
space, became magnetic, and that steel bars, 
made sines or tangents of circles around the 
wire, become magnets. (Edinburgh Journal, 
4,173.) Wires of all the metals which have 
been subjected to experiment, become magnetic 
while transmitting the electric current; the bes¢ 
conductors become most powerfully so; thus 
two inches of silver wire 1-30 inch diameter, 
when transmitting the influence of a powerful 
battery, took up 32 grs. iron filings; a similar 
wire of copper, 24 grs.; of platinum, 11 grs.; 
and of iron only 8 2-20 grs. 

The influence of electricity on the needle, 
or in forming magnets, may be transmitted 
through non-conductors. Thus a steel needle, 
enclosed in a glass tube, abeut which is a wire, 
wound spirally, becomes a permanent magnet 
on transmitting an electric charge through the 
spiral. The polar states acquired by the nee- 
dle, depend on the direction of the spiral, and 
of the supposed electric current. 

M. Ampere has found that two wires, trans- 
mitting the electric current in the same direc- 
tion, attract each other; but if in opposite di- 
rections, they repel each other; so that two 





wires similarly electro-magnetic attract each 
other, and dissimilarly electro-magnetic repel 
each other; this is the reverse of ordinary 
electric attractions and repulsions. 


The phenomena presented by the conjun tive 
wire may be explained on the intphsitioatibe: 
a current or vorlex of magnetism is. put in mo- 
tion round ils axis ; the direction of it depend- 
ing on that of the supposed electrical current, 
and hence no fixed poles are exhibited by the 
seri it is the property of circu- 
lar action, to préduce motions in directions pre- 
cisely contrary at two extremities of the same 
diameter. Dr. Wollaston, from this view of 
electro-magnetic state of the conjunctive wire, 
supposed that a pole of magnet presented to it 
would cause it to attempt to revolve on its ax- 
is. The experiments of Faraday amply de- 
monstrate that a wire properly suspended and 
transmitting electricity, will revolve around the 
pole of a magnet, and that a magnet may be 
made to revolve around the wire ; the direc- 
tions of these motions depending on that of the 
electric current, and On the pole of the mag- 
net; he found, also, that motions are produced 
in a horizontal conjunctive wire by the action 
of the terrestrial magnetism, and that these 
motions are in planes perpendicular to the dip- 
ping needle; that is, the wire has a tendency to 
revolve or describe a cylinder round the mag- 
netic pole of the earth, the radius of which cy- 
linder is the line of the dip prolonged to the 
magnetic pole; and he found also, that a wire, 
transmitting the electric current, may be made 
to revolve around the line of the dip, by the ac- 
tion of terrestrial magnetism, in the same man- 


/ner as around the pole of the magnet which 


points to the south. The same cause which 
produces these motions determines a wire ring, 
turning on a vertical axis, to move into a 
plane east and west of the magnetic meridian; 
or if it turns on an east and west horizontal 
axis, to move into a plane perpendicular to the 
dipping needle. 


‘* The electro-magnelic-multiplicator, which 
is an electroscope, is founded upon the effect 
produced by the conjunctive wire on the needle. 
In this apparatus the conjunctive wire makes 
several convolutions longitudinally round the 
needle; the upper part of the wire, and t e 
lower part, are traversed by the electric current 
in opposite directions, and the effects produced 
by the upper and lower horizontal portions of 
it are thus added together ; the pole, over which 
the positive electricity enters, passing to the 
east, the pole, under which it enters, to the 
west.” 


nines 





Great Invention.—Mention is made in the 
Dutch papers of a new discovery in printing, to 
which the inventor has given the name of Iden- 
tography. It consists of a new application of 
the art of lithography, by which a reprint of 
common letter-press is obtained in a very short 
time ; the inventor undertaking to reprint the 
foreign journals within two hours after their 
arrival by the mail. 





Indian Remedy for Fever.—The inflamma- 
tory fever called faberdillo is common in the 
hot as wellas coldclimates. The curative me- 
thod adopted by the Indians may, in its prog- 
nostic, be considered an improvement on the 
cold affusion. Some clay is procured, and 
inixed with water until it acquire the consisten- 
cy of batter, the patient is smeared all over his 
body with it; after an hour or two an exami- 
nation iakes place, and if the clay has become 
parched, and is peeled off, death is considered 
to be the inevitable result ; but if it be cracked, 
and the pieces adhere to the body, a favourable 
result is expected. This is most probably the 
fruit of observation, asI believe the science of 
medicine among such people generally is; but 
the effect of the application in the latter case is 
a copious perspiration, which is absorbed by the 
clay, by which an adhesion to the cutis takes 
place, and prevents it from falling off; thus, the 
experiment, if not at first founded on scientific 
principles, has been undoubtedly supported by 
practical facts.—Slevenson’s South America. 


Indian Shrewdness.—\ recollect very well 
an Indian, called Bravo, who was accused at 
Pomasqui of having stolen the mule which he 
had brought from the valleys to the eastward of 
Quito, laden with fruit. At the moment the 
accusation was laid before the alcade, the In- 
dian threw his poncho or inantle over the head 
of the mule, and then desired the challenger to 
say Of which eye his mule was blind? He an- 
swered, of the left. Then, said the Indian, 
taking off the poncho, this mule cannot be 
yours, because it is blind of neither. 


From a Black Letter Jest Book.—Now it 
chaunced that the gude shippe Hector, caste 
auchour in the Thames river, and the captaine 
thereof, being uch given to witte and jollite, 
invited that cunning poete, Mr. Benjamin lohn- 
son to drink with him in bis said shippe, where- 
upon this poete did sette down with the afore- 
said captaine, and they two did quaffe wine 
together in gude fellowshippe, for a greate space 
of time, till finally the captaine raising himselt 
from his seate, and holding mightile by the side 
of the cabin, said, ** Now, friende Tohnson, 
addresse my gude shippe with an essaie of 
verse.” ‘* Most willinglie; what’s the name 
of your gude.shippe?” ‘* Hector,” rejoined 
the captaine. Then Johnson raising with the 
goblette of wine in sinster, and supporting hin- 
selfas he mought with his dexter, loudly did pro- 
cldim as follows: 

“‘Oh! thou-grate Hector, sonne of Priamm, 

Behold thy master’s drunk as I amm.”’ 
Whereupon in an extasie of joye, they both 
emptyed their goblettes, and as it were, spon- 
taneously prostrated themselves beneath the 
table. 


EPIGRAM. 
‘Vat is vone rout?” a Frenchman thus ins 
quired— 
A rout?—A party at which folks get tired, 
*¢ Ah, be my fait! Ve have dose parties too: 
De rout vat fagg’d me most—vas Vaterloo.” 
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LAKE PEPIN. 

The wildness of the scenery is such, that 
even the voyager who has gazed with de- 
light upon the high bluffs of the Mississip- 
pi, is struck with uncommon interest on 
beholding this spot. There is in it what 
we meet with on no other point of the far- 
stretching valley of the Mississippi, a high 
projecting point, a precipitous crag resting 
upon a steep bank, whose base 1s washed 
by a wide expanse of water, the calmness 


of which contrasts with the savage features | 


of the landscape ; but this spot receives an 
additional interest from the melancholy 
tale which is connected with it, and which 
casts a deep gloom over its brightest fea- 
tures. Cold and callous must be the heart 
of the voyager who can contemplate un- 
moved and uninterested the huge cliffs that 
enclose this lake, for 

** Wildas the accents of lover’s farewell, 

Are the hearts which they bear, and the tales which they 

tell.”’ 

“ There was a time,” our guide said, as 
we passed near the base of the rock, 
“‘ when this spot, which you now admire for 
its untenanted beauties, was the scene of one 
of the most melancholy transactions that 
has ever, occurred among the Indians. 
There was in the village of Keoxa, in the 
tribe of Wapasha, during the time that 
his father lived and ruled over them, a 
young Indian female, whose name was 
Winona, which signifies ‘ the first-born.’ 
She had conceived an attachment for a 
young hunter, who reciprocated it; they 
had frequently met, and agreed to an union, 
in which all their hopes centered ; but on 
applying to her family, the hunter was sur- 
prised to find himself denied ; and his claims 
superseded by those of a warrior of distince- 
tion, who had sued for her. The warrior 
was a general favourite with the nation; 
he had acquired a name by the services 
which he had rendered to his village when 
attacked by the Chippewas} yet, notwith- 
standing all the ardour with which he 
pressed his suit, and the countenance 
which he received from her parents and 
brothers, Winona persisted in preferring 
the hunter. To the usual commendations 
ef her friends in favour of the warrior, she 
replied, that she had made choice of a 
man, who, being a professed hunter, would 
spend his life with her, and secure to her 
comfort and subsistence ; while the warrior 
would be constantly absent, intent upon 
martial exploits. Winona’s expostulations 


were. however, of no avail, and her pa- 


rents, having succeeded in driving away 
her lover, began to use harsh measures in 
order to compel her to unite with the man 
of their choice. To all her ‘intreaties, 
that she should not be forced into an union 
so repugnant to her feelings, but rather be 
allowed to live a single life, they turned a 
deaf ear. Winona had at all times enjoy 

ed a greater share in the affections of her 
family, and she had been indulged more 
than is usual with females among Indians. 
Being a favourite with her brothers, they 
expressed a wish that her consent to this 
union should be obtained by persuasive 
/means, rather than that she should be com- 
_pelled to it against her inclination. With 
a view to remove some of her objections, 
they took means to provide for her future 
‘maintenance, and presented to the warrior 
|all that in their simple mode of living an 
‘Indian might covet. About that time a 
|party was formed to ascend from the vil- 
‘lage to Lake Pepin, in order to lay in a 


| store of the blue clay which is found upon 


its banks, and which is used by the Indians 
'as a pigment. Winona and her friends 
/were of the company. It was on the very 
day that they visited the lake that her bro- 
thers offered their presents to the warrior. 
Encouraged by these, he again addressed 
her, but with the same ill success. Vexed 
at what they deemed an unjustifiable ob- 
stinacy on her part, her parents remon- 
strated in strong language, and even used 
threats to compel her into obedience. 
‘ Well,’ said Winona, ‘ you will drive 
me to despair! I said I loved him not; I 
could not live with him; I wished to re- 
main a maiden, but you would not. You 
say you love me, that you are my father, 
my brothers, my relations; yet you have 





wish to be united; you have compelled 
him to withdraw from the village; alone 
he now ranges through the forest, with no 
one to assist him, none to spread his blan- 
ket, none to build his lodge, none to wait 
on him ; yet was he the man of my choice. 
Is this your love? But even it appears 
that this is not enough, you would have 
me do more; you would have me rejoice 
in his absence ; you wish me to unite with 
another man, with one whom I do not love, 
with whom I never can be happy. Since 
this is your love, let it be so; but soon you 
will have neither daughter, nor sister, nor 
relation, to torment with your false profes- 
sions of affection.’ As she uttered these 
words she withdrew, and her parents, heed- 
less of her complaints, resolved that that 
very day* Winona should be united to the 





driven from me the only man with whom I 





warrior. While all were engaged in busy 
preparations for the festival, she wound her 
way slowly to the top of the hill. When 
she had reached the suminit, she called out 
with a loud voice to her friends below ; she 
upbraided them for their cruelty to herself 
and her lover; ‘ you,’ said she, ‘ were 
not satisfied with opposing my union with 
the man whom I had chosen, you endea- 
voured, by deceitful words, to make me 
faithless to him; but when you found me 
resolved upon remaining single, you dared 
to threaten me; you knew me not, if you 
thought I could be terrified into obedience ; 
you shall soon see how well I can defeat 
your designs.’ She then commenced to 
sing her dirge; the light wind which blew 
at the time wafted the words towards the 
spot where her friends were ; they imme- 
diately rushed, some towards the summit 
of the hill to stop her, others to the foot of 
the precipice to receive her in their arms, 
while all, with tears in their eyes, entreated 
her to desist from her fatal purpose; her 
father promised that no compulsive mea- 
sures should be resorted to. But she was 
resolved, and as she concluded the words 
of her song, she threw herself froia the 
precipice, and fell a lifeless corpse near 
her distressed friends! Thus,” added our 
guide, * has this sp:.t acquired a melancho- 
ly celebrity ; it is still called the Maiden’s 
Rock, and no Indian passes near it without 
involuntarily casting his eye towards the 
giddy height, to contemplate the place 
whence this unfortunate girl fell a victim 
to the cruelty of her relentless parents.” 


THE LOVERS. 

Rose Davenport laughed at her lover’s — 
rhapsody—young as she was, and dear as 
Kentish had ever been to a heart, which 
had never enshrined another image in its 
bloomy recesses, she remembered that they 
had not met for ten long months, and as 
she archly glanced at the handsome and 
animated countenance before her, and saw 
no vestige of attenuated care, or deeply- 
indented anxiety on its fine features, she 
only repaid his raptures by a smile of pro- 
voking incredulity. 

* Rose,” pursued the lover, “ you think 
me insincere’’—and as he spoke, he fixed 
his dark blue eyes on her almost reproachi- 
fully ; but as he gazed, the look softened 
into one of the deepest tenderness. Rose 
Davenport had not yet attained her eigh- 
teenth year—her figure was so beautifully, 
and yet diminutively moulded, that it ap- 
peared to be the work of fairies—her eyes 
were of the most sparkling black—her lips 
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of the most lively coral—the freshness of 
youth, and the glow of happiness, were 
impressed on every feature—her long dark 
hair, unincumbered even by a comb, hung 
in clustering and shining ringlets, not only 
over her brow, but far below her waist— 
she was indeed so fair, that he: loveliness 
was seen at the first glance, and felt at the 
next heart-throb—seen, felt, and no more 
forgotten ! 

“ Rose,” he repeated more gently, “ you 
must not doubt me—Oh! did you know 
what I have suffered during these last ten 
tedious months—they have seemed years, 
centuries to me—imy fears have foretold 
a thousand dangers to my hopes—lI have 
thought of you by day, and dreamt of you 
by night—I have seen you in every moon- 
bean that has pierced into my chamber— 
in every sun-ray that has glanced across 
my path !” 

‘* Rhapsody ! rhapsody !” exclaimed the 
idol; “ mere words of course. Spencer 
Kentish, I have not now to learn that you 
will never die of a broken heart—I can 
answer for myself—you have doubtless at 
times forgotten me amid the beauties by 
whom you have been surrounded, and on 
my part I will not deceive you—I have 
thought of you many, many times, yet 
there have been moments when I have al- 
most forgotten that we had ever met—not 
that I love you the less, Spencer,” she add- 
ed, laughingly, “though I have neither 
seen you dance the slack-rope in the moon- 
light, nor spelt your name in blazing let- 
ters on a sunbeam—however, as we have 
met again, it doubtless behooves us, as true 
hero and heroine, to acquaint each other, 
that during the period of our separation 
the earth was stationary—the stars became 
absolutely dark-lanterns, and the sun got 
so cold that it had a violent fit of the ague, 
and then turned to an icicle !—the couse- 
quences,’ she added, in a mock-melan- 
choly tone, “ were awful—furs became po- 
sitively such a price that they were really 
unbuyable ; and even cats-skins were in ge- 
neral request—counsellors wore their wigs 
across their shoulders to expel the cold, 
and several old ladies made additional dra- 
peries of the hammer-cloths of their car- 
riages a 

“Then, Rose,” interposed the lover, 
‘* you do indeed doubt me, and you can jest 
at my misery.” 

* ] will not doubt you” and the laugh- 
ter that danced in her bright black eyes 
was hidden by their long silken lashes, as 
with a crimson flushing of cheek and brow, 
she murmured, “ to doubt that which we 








wish, is to do penance ourselves, for the 
implied transgression of another.” 

“ My dear, dear Rose!” and again Spen- 
cer was in a rapture, “then we will part 
no more.” 

Rose Davenport was the very creature 
of feeling—her heart bounded to meet the 
ardent tenderness of her lover’s, but her 
thoughts at the moment reverted to her sole 
remaining parent. ‘ Spencer,” she said 
softly, “ you are too impetuous—remem- 
ber, | have a mother”— 

“ And should Mrs. Davenport approve ?” 

“I shall, perhaps, not be inexorable ;” 
and again Rose blushed vermilion. 

“ Nay, then you are mine—mine for 
ever!” cried Spencer, and all his soul 
sparkled in his eyes. 

“On my honour,” said Rose, rallying, 
“your arrangement is an admirable one! 
Your fancy, like the wooden horse in the 
Arabian Tales, needs but the loosening of 
a single peg, and whiz! it has travelled 
leagues ere others have time even to think 
of the journey. Now, this little scheme of 
yours involves more than you have proba- 
bly considered—Mrs. Davenport: but I 
must not think of my mother at sucha 
moment”—and, as she spoke, a starting 
tear confessed that to dwell on the parting 
with her mother, would be, indeed, effectu- 
ally to banish the tinge of pleasantry, 
which Spencer’s energy had inspired. 
“Mr. Kentish then will become possessed 
of a wife, of which he has as much need 
as a modern fine lady of a wild Indian 
waiting-woman; and I, poor little Rose 
Davenport, wo is me! I’m to be hung in 
chains, and exhibited like a tame bear, un- 
til all my ‘dear five hundred friends’ have 
congratulated me on my geod fortune in 
getting a lhusband—found fault severally 
with his features, his form, the tone of his 
voice, and even the cut of his coat—and 
finally declared, in an audible whisper, 
that they cannot conceive what could in- 
duce Mr. Kentish to marry Miss Daven- 
port, when he might certainly have made 
a much better match—not to mention my 
(chez moi) becoming a party in certain 
little scenes, rather in the Bombastes Fu- 
rioso style, which I have heard delicately 
hinted at in families.” 

J will not be angry,” said the laughing 
Spencer, “even though I cannot make 
you serious for a moment.” 

And Spencer was not angry—for, but 
a few weeks elapsed ere the lively Rose 
Davenport became his wife. She was 
young in years, but she was old in atten- 
ition ; for a nature so ardent as hers, out- 








ran the cold pace of custom; and often 
when her changeless gayety formed the 
brightest ornament of his existence, did 
Spencer repeat, “I will not be angry, 
Rose, even though I cannot make you se- 
rious for a moment.” 


CASPAR KARLINSKI. 
(A Polish Anecdote.) 


In the course of the sanguinary war 
which was carried on between the Swedes 
and the Poles, in the sixteenth century, re- 
specting the rights of Sigismund the Third, 
the King of Poland, to the threne of 
Sweden, the Swedish usurper prepared to 
invade Poland with the whole force of his 
kingdom. Sigismund, unable to make 
head in the field against the overwhelming 
superiority of the enemy, contented him- 
self with reinforcing the garrisons of his 
frontier towns, and placing in the chief 
command, warriors of approved courage 
and fidelity. 


Among others, the king selected Caspar 
Karlinski, as one on whom he could safely 
rely in the emergencies of his situation. 
He was a nobleman, then advanced in 
years, and renowned among his country- 
men, not so much for his wealth or his 
rank, as for the dauntless valour he had 
frequently displayed in the service of his 
native land. He willingly obeyed the 
commands of his sovereign, and repaired 
immediately to the fortress of Olftzyn, the 
post assigned to him. 


A formidable body of the enemy soon 
made their appearance before Olftzyn, and 
a threatening summons to surrender was 
sent to Karlinski. His answer was—“ I 
will obey no orders but those of my king, 
and will keep the faith I have pledged to 
him, untarnished till death.” The enemy 
changed their mode of attack, and made 
him the most splendid offers—a seat in the 
senate, the highest rank, and boundless 
possessions, if he would surrender Olftzyn, 
and embrace their party. Karlinski treat- 
ed their bribes with greater scorn than their 
threats. The hostile leaders set before 
him the disproportion of the contending 
forces, the weakness of his side, and the 
consequent danger to which he exposed 
himself by his obstinaey. Karlinski saw 
only the perilof his country, and remained 
equally inflexible. Convinced at last of 


his unbending integrity, and confident of 
victory, the enemy made a furious attack 
upon the castle; but through the strength 
of the walls, the bravery of the besieged, 
and still more the skill of their gallant com- 
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mander, they were repulsed with immense 
slaughter. 

The foe were discouraged by this defeat, 
but still determined on the attempt to gain 
by stratagem what negotiation and force 
had alike failed in procuring for them. 
Every disposition was, therefore, made, as 
if they intended another assault. The 
gallant Karlinski 


———_——_——_ ‘ On the heights array’d, 
His trusty champions few, but undismay’d,”’ 


and relying on his good cause, and the 
bravery of his followers, excited as it was 
by their recent victory, looked fearlessly 
to the result of the approaching conflict. 
The adversary advanced still nearer and 
nearer; they were already within gun-shot 
of the castle walls, when their front ranks 
unfolded, and an armed man, leading a 
woman by the hand with a child in her 
arms, came forward. The besieged gazed 
on one another in astonishment at this un- 


expected appearance; and Karlinski, as if 


spell-bound, remained looking on it for 
some time in mute amazement; all on a 
sudden he uttered a loud ery, and exclaim- 
ed, “ Almighty God! it is my son! my 
Seigismond !” and fell motionless on the 
ramparts. 

It was indeed his son, whom the enemy, 
at the instigation of a friend, had surprised 
with his nurse, and carried away, and had 
now placed in front of their army ; hoping 
through this expedient to be able to ad- 
vance to the castle walls without being ex- 
posed to the fire from the hostile ramparts. 

Their cunning was at. first successful ; 
ihe besieged, from their love to their adored 
commander, dared not discharge a single 
eannon, and the Swedes approached, un- 
disturbed, almost to the foot of the walls, 
and prepared to scale them. Karlinski at 
this moment recovered his senses, but it 
was only to suffer a greater anguish. He 
saw the danger, but no means of averting 
it without a sacrifice too dreadful to think 
of. “Ihave lost,” he cried out in a des- 
pairing voice, “ seven brave sons in battle 
for my country, and is this last sacrifice 
still required from me?” A _ death-like 
pause ensued, broken only by the cries of 
the child, whose features now could be dis- 
tinetly traced, as he was still carried in 
advance of the onward-moving ranks. 
Karlinski at last seemed inspired with su- 
perhuman strength ; be snatched the light- 
ed brand from the hand of one of the 
gunners—" God!” he cried, “I -vas a 
Pole before [ was a father,” and with his 
own hand discharged the gun which was 
to be the signal fora general yolley. A 





tremendous fire was immediately poured 
from every battlement ; it swept away to 
death Karlinski’s infant, and multitudes of 
the enemy ; the besieged made a vigorous 
sally ; Karlinski was completely victorious, 
and Olftzyn was delivered ! 





POPE’S WORKS.—( Continued.) 

Having mentioned Jobnson’s liberal 
praise, we must not pass unnoticed his fre- 
quent censure of Pope, by which Mr. 
Bowles has not failed to profit. The truth, 
however, is, that there is no authority, 
either in morals or criticism, of such un- 
certain estimation : none was higher when 
he wrote under the unbiassed influence of 
his understanding and his principles; and 
none lower when under the not unfrequent 
aseendency of morbid feelings: then, even 
truth, for which his reverence was so pro- 
found and habitual, was sacrificed to the 
petty vanity of a momentary triumph ; and 
even the benevolence with which his mind 
was so deeply imbued, yielded to the dic- 
tates ef spleen and caprice. Frequent as 
are the proofs of this unhappy influence 
in the Lives of the Poets, it is no where 
more conspicuous than in his estimate of 
evidence on the moral charaeter of Pope, 
and of the merit of some of his produc- 
tions. An example of the latter may be 
found in the petulant remarks on the Epi- 
taphs. It is not intended minutely to ex- 
amine these hypercritical observations ; to 
which, however, their author seems to have 
been uncommonly partial, as he publishes 
them in “ The Universal Visiter,” “The 
Idler,” and “ The Lives of the Poets.” 
But we shall, on the general subject, notice 
the difficulty of doing that originally and 
well, which has been done so often; and 
of giving appropriateness to what must, in 
fact, have been common to so many. The 
* absurdity of joining in the same inscrip- 
tion Latin and English, or verse and prose,” 
does not appear to be so obvious as Johnson 
has considered it. The reason for using 
Latin at all, is to convey to foreigners, or 
posterity, the meaning, which a vernacular 
language might fail to do; but it would be 
strange, indeed, to secure this object with- 
out any care for the information of those, 
who not only form the majority in number, 
but may be supposed to feel the deeper in- 
terest. With regard to the blending of 
verse and prose, it is only necessary to ob- 
serve, that verse cannot be more appropri- 
ately applied than in an epitaph; where 
the purpose is to concentrate, in the most 
impressive form, what we wish to sink into 
the heart and memory of the reader; and 











if poetry is to be used, prose must too; for 
even Johnson’s ingenuity could not have 
given a poetic character to the Anno Do- 
mini, which is yet necessary on a tomb- 
stone. 

We now enter on the consideration of 
those compositions on which are founded 
Pope’s principal claim to poetical cele- 
brity. 

The earliest of these was the Essay on 
Criticism ; proving a precocity precisely 
on that field of intellect where it was least 
to be expected; for though written at the 
age of one-and-twenty, it is distinguished 
by solidity of judgment, a correct and cul 
tivated taste, and a chastened fancy. 

In this poem was first exhibited that 
marvellous compression of thought into 
terse language, and melodious versification, 
so admirably adapted to didactic poetry ; 
but which it had never before attained, and 
has never since exceeded. The Art Poe 
tique of Boileau is well entitled “ Art Poe 
lique en vers :” forits verse is nearly the 
only pretension, by which it can aspire to 
please more than an essay in prose might 
have done; whilst our countryman’s illus 
trations of wit and beauty are so thickly 
scattered, yet so judiciously arranged, that 
his rules of art, and sentences of wisdom, 
appear always as * il frutto senil sul gioveni! 
fiore.” 

Warton, who prefers Boileau’s poem to 
Horace’s, and all other Arts of Poetry ex- 
tant, (vol. i. p. 317.) does, however, admi: 
that the Essay on Criticism is “ a sensible 
performance :”—( Essay, p. 111.) taking 
care to put the word sensible in capitals, to 
indicate the want of any higher poetic . 
character. But even the sensible charactt: 
is denied to Pope’s praise of Quintilian, 
whom, “to commend (he says, Essay, p. 
178.) barely for his method, and to insist 
merely on this excellence, is below the 
merit of one of the most rational of Ro- 
man writers.” Now, who but Dr. Warton 
and Mr. Bowies, who applauds his remark, 
could imagine, that this was a comment on, 
a couplet in which Quintilian is eulogized 
for gravity, copiousness, the justest rulzs, 
and clearest method ? 


“In grave Quintilian’s copious work we find 
The justest rules and clearest method joined.”' 


We must not leave this poem without ex 
hibiting another of Mr. Bowles’s ingeni 
ous hypotheses and charitable deductions. 
The author, describing drivelling old poets, 
who 

“ Strain out the last dali droppings of their sense, 


And rhyme with all the rage of impotence," 
adds— 





‘‘ Such shameless bards we have."’ 
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And Mr. Bowles says, * there can be no 
doubt, I think, respecting the allusion in 
these lines to old Wycherly: whom else 
could they suit at that period, when Pope 
says, ‘ suca bards we have ?’”” Whom else? 
Mr. Bowles might have found an answer 
four lines before, where it is said, there are 
** crowds of these.” But Mr. Bowles knows 
better—there was only one such, and that | 
one Wycherley ; and then, with his usual | 
salvo, to be ready for future defence ; **i/| 
Wycherley was intended, what must we| 
think of Pope, who could wound, in this | 
manner, his old friend, for whom he pro- | 
fessed so much kindness, and who first in- 
troduced him to notice and patronage ?” 
-(vol. i. p. 266.) In the seventh volame, 
however, knowing he has this 7/ in reserve, | 
he boldly says, without any 7, Wycherley | 
was “ hitched into the Essay on Criticism.” 

{p. 57.) Now, the fact is, that Pope’s| 
persevering affection and gratitude to his | 





early patron and friend were, in spite of | 
that friend’s petulance, most beautifully 
exhibited to the last. In the year 1709, 
(the same in which the poem was written,) 
he thus wrote to Cromwell on the subject 
of Wycherley’s alienation from him. “ Be 
assured, he shall never, by any alteration 
in me, discover any knowledge of his mis- 
take ; the hearty forgiving of which is the | 
only kind of return I can possibly make | 
him for so many favours; and I may de-| 
rive this pleasure at least from it, that 
whereas I must otherwise have been a little 
uneasy to know my incapacity of returning 
his obligations, I may now, by bearing his 
frailty, exercise my gratitude and friend- 
ship, more than himself cither is, or per- 





haps ever will be sensible of, 
[lle meos, primus qui me sibi junxit, amores 


Abstulit, ille habeat secum, servetque sepulchro.”’ 
And in 1711, the year of the publication, 
Wycherley expressed his admiration of the 
very poem, and kindness for the author. 
( Bowles, vii. 157.) But the parties, it ap- 
pears, knew nothing of their own feelings ; 
which, therefore, Mr. Bowles interprets, to 
improve the reader’s benevolence and his 
own. 

The epistle of Eloisa has been generally 
admitted as Pope’s highest titie to poetical 
eminence—as the strongest proof of his 
genius, Its tenderness and pathos are ex- 
guisite, and the struggles of passion are 
accurately and powerfully delineated ; but 
genius consists so much more in the first 
conception, than in the subsequent de- 
velopement of such feelings ; and so much 
of all was found by the author in the ori- 
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ginal letters of Eloisa, that we are not dis- 
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posed to join with Mr. Roscoe in claiming 


so much on the subject, as even Dr. War- 
ton and Mr. Bowles seem inclined to con- 
cede; especially when we consider, that in 
no piece, where the images were to origi- 
nate in the poet’s own mind, do we find 
any proofs of his possessing such powers. 
The Elegy on an Unfortunate Young 
Lady, indeed, is urged as such proof; but 
it appears too ingenious and pretty to be 
pathetic; and Mr. Roscoe’s defence of its 
immoral principles, demanding that “ it 
should not be judged by the common rules 
of criticism, because it is evident the au- 
thor is no longer under the control of rea- 
son,” is such as we should not have ex- 
pected from aman of Mr. Roscoe’s good 
sense: who, that can mould his thoughts 
into verse, and harmonious verse, is beyond 
the control of reason? But if the pathos 
in this latter poem have been too much in- 
sisted on, the force, which almost amounts 
to sublimity in the expression of indigna- 
tion, appears to have been too little noticed. 
We return to Eloisa—admirable judgment, 
and nicety of feeling, have been shown as 
much in what has beeu rejected, asin what 
has been chosen from the original; which 
has a strange mixture of learned jargon, 
and ingenious observation, very much de- 
tracting from the effect of its pathos. The 
sentiments, too, are more dwelt upon in 
the English, and expanded in beauty and 
delicacy of expression, which would in 
vain be sought for in the Latin; as would 
the delightful description of the scenery, 
which exhibits Pope’s highest powers in 
that department of poetry. In justice, 
however, to Eloisa, it should be observed, 
that if much beauty have been added in 
her name, much of moral coarseness has 
also been imputed, for which she is not re- 
sponsible. The most objectionable pas- 
sage in the poem has no parallel in the real 
letters; for though she laments the unsub- 
dued state of her passions—the too lively 
suggestions of memory, and of dreams— 
she never utters an impure wish. Mr. 
Roscoe’s apology, therefore, for the licen- 
tiousness of the Epistle, that “ such are 
not the poet’s own sentiments, but those of 
the person he has undertaken to represent, 
and are,in general, given nearly in her 
own words,” is neither consonant with fact 
nor justice. Yet, in other respects, Mr. 
Roscoe seems inclined to do even more 
than justice to Eloisa. ' 

“ She was (he says) by an instructor, 
who-had the abilities of a sage, but the 
feelings of a barbarian, seduced, but not 


‘degraded; in the conflict that ensued, the 


virtues of Eloisa overcame the depravity 
of Abelard.”—(Vol. iii. p. 256.) 

In the first place, it is difficult to imagine 
by what code of morality a woman can be 
supposed to be seduced without degrada- 
tion. And how can she be said to have 
conquered the depravity of her seducer, 
who long and obstinately refused to marry 


denied it, and gloried in continuing to be 
thought his mistress? This is virtue of 
such reforming power as we do not under- 
stand. On the contrary, neither, we be- 
lieve, was reformed, but by calamity ; and 
in the order of reformation hers was the 
latest, and admirably aided by the pious 
resignation, and the affectionate admoni- 
tions of Abelard, and his painful solicitude 
|for the purification and salvation of her 
soul. It is matter of regret, that the ge- 
_nius of Pope had not been employed in 
exhibiting the antidote as wel] as the bane 
| —that he, who had so powerfully _ portray- 
| 





ed the morbid state of Eloisa’s mind, had 
not also depicted Abelard’s deep contri- 
‘tion ; his prostration of heart in recogni- 
tion of divine justice; his unaffected for- 
-giveness, and almost justification of his 
/enemies; and the purified tenderness ot 
| his sentiments for her, who was still to him 
‘the most beloved of human beings. These 
feelings may be found in Abelard’s letters, 
expressed in language at once simple and 
/animated; and, combined with congenial 
‘matter to be supplied by the poet, would 
‘form a subj@ct admirably adapted to the 
genius and character of Montgomery ; to 
whom we take the liberty of thus suggest- 
ing the theme. . 

The Rape of the Lock exhibits its au- 
thor in anew light, in which he shines 
| above all competitors, ancient or modern. 
|It may be well described in the elegant 
language he has himself employed in cha- 
racterizing with much less justice, the Ba- 
trachomyomachia of Homer. “It is, in- 
deed, a beautiful piece of raillery” ... . 
|“ the offspring of that amusing and cheer- 
‘ful humour, which generally accompanies 
‘the character of a rich imagination; like 
/a vein of mercury running mingled with a 
mine of gold.” The ancients have no 
pretensions to rival the moderns in humou 
and ridicule. Warton ascribes this to the 
form of our government, differences of 
rank, and more complicated structure of 
society. These are, indeed, distinguished 
by nicer shades of differences, which, of 
course, will give greater variety and scape 
for, exhibition of incongruities; but, per- 
haps the principal difference is in the per- 
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him; and, after being forced to marriage, , 
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manency of our governments, which im- food into chyle, to blend it with the blood, 


presses a more fixed form on society and 
manners, establishing a standard of pro- 
priety on a much greater diversity of sub- 
jects—and it is a deviation from such 
standard, that is the object of ridicule. 
But it is not over the ancients alone 
that Pope has completely triumphed ; nei- 
ther the Lutrin, nor the Secchia Rapita 
of the gross Tassoni, can be compared 
with the Rape of the Lock. In delicacy 
of good-humoured satire ; in accurate de- 
scription of actual existences; and, above 
all, in the elegant creations of a playful 
fancy, Pope appears to have opened so 
many more sources of pleasure, ahd pour- 
ed them forth so copiously and melodious- 


ly, as to put down all competition. 
(To be continued.) 


INTERESTING REMARKS. 
introduced a 





Man.—No bee has ever 


single improvement in the construction of 


its cell; no beaver in the style of its ar- 
chitecture ; and no bird in the formation 
of its nest. They respectively arrive at 
perfection by intuition. Man could forma 
cell as geometrically as a bee; but he can 
collect neither the honey nor the wax. He 
surpasses the beaver; aad can coilect the 
materials for the nest of a bird; but the 
utmost effort of his art will not enable him 
to put it together. He can neither make 
the leaf of a tree. nor the petal of a flower ; 
nor can he, when he finds them already 
formed to his hand, inclose the one ina 
ealyx, or fold the other in a bud. 

Beasts are covered with hair, with wool, 
and with fur; birds with feathers; fishes 
with scales; and insects by a skin so hard, 
that it not only supplies their want of bones, 
but preserves their warmth. Of these the 
coverings of birds and fishes are the most 
perfect. There isa species of crab which 
clothes itself in the discarded shell of a 
lobster; but man is the only animal that 
ean regularly form a covering for itself. 
fe is the only animal, also, to whom na- 
ture has intrusted the element of fire; an 
agent, which is the most wonderful of the 
elements ; and which still bafiles, by its op- 
posite effects, the researches of philosophy. 

Whether we consider man as one com- 
plete bodily machine, or in his relative 
parts of head, arms, hands, fingers, thighs, 
legs, and feet ; bones, ligaments, and mem- 
branes; veins, arteries, glands, muscles, 
tendons, and nerves; the heart, the blood, 
the stomach, and the mechanism by which 
all those members are connected, and the 
nice expedients employed to convert the 


and to diffuse it through the entire system ; 
it may truly be said, that man presents to 
the astonished imagination an ‘attesting 
wonder! But if we extend the contempla- 
tion to his sensations in youth, his reason 
in age, and his capacities in every stage of 
manhood, the visible signs by which speech 
is embodied, and by which sounds are rea- 
lized, are found to be inadequate of media, 
by which to express the excellence of the 
wonderful machine. 

In fact, man needs not blush to be proud ; 
since he is capable of expressing all his 
wants, and all his ideas, by the medium of 
four and twenty characters ; of calculating 
numbers to comparative infinity with only 
nine numerical figures; and with only 
seven separate notes, to elicit, on musical 
instruments, almost innumerable combina- 
tions of sound. 

But the universe is replete with mira- 
cles; froi the first source of caloric to the 
simple grain .of sand, which contains ani- 
mals, to which itis a world, as large as the 
whole circumference of the globe is to us. 
For nature constitutes a mirror, in which 
the Eternal seems to allow himself to be 
seen greatest in his smallest works; while, 
though a sublime mystery envelops and 
conceals, in awful solitude, the first princi- 
ples of life and reason; yet, as it isthe pri- 
vilege of a great mind to be capable of see- 


ing mich, where common minds see little, | 


the most apparently insignificant object 
will frequently present toan enlarged ima- 
gination more than all the associations con- 
nected with Raphael’s school of Athens. 
Comparative APPETITES OF PLANTS 
AND Animars.—In the relative appetites 
of plants and animals, we may trace re- 
markable contrasts. The earthworm lives 
upon a small portion of very fine earth; 
but the caterpillar eats double its weight in 
a day; and the dragon fly more than three 
times its weight in an hour. The leach 
weighs only a scruple; but, when gorged, 
two drachms. The Jeach never eats; and 
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phere is equal, in weight, to a column ot 
water of thirty-three feet; and toa column 
of mercury of twenty-nine inches and a 
half. Ona knowledge of this is construct- 
ed the barometer. Some substances have 
no sensible weight ; as caloric, light, elec- 
tricity, the magnetic fluid, and the effluence 
of flowers. Next to these are animalcule 
of infusion; some of which are so small, 
that two hundred of them are contained in 
aspace occupied by the minutest grain of 
sand. Then wemay proceed to invisible 
seeds; thence to visible ones; contrasting 
them, at the same time, with the vegetables 
they respectively produce. 

Cesalpini, a physician of Arezzo, first 
compared the seeds of plants to the eggs 
of animals, Their relative increase in 
weight from their embryos to perfect ani- 
mals and plants, has never been ascertaine(| 
in a general way; but Desaguliers found 
the root of a turnip to be 438,000 times: 
heavier than its seed; and Mons. du Petit 
Thouars exhibited an onion to the Royal 
Society of France, which weighed three 
pounds seven ounces. Calculating the 
weight of the seeds, and the periods of 
their respective growths, a result is found, 
that the onion gained three times its origi- 
(nal weight every minute, and the turnip 
seven. 
| I€ we calculate the beight of Trajan’s 
;column, and the dome of St. Peter’s at 
Rome, we find they do not reach so high 
| as the rocks of Dover; while Solomon’s 
| temple was not higher than a sugar maple 
|tree. If we proceed to length, there is no 
| work of art longer than the wall of China: 
| but nature has one mineral, (goid,) one sin- 
‘gle ounce of which is capable of being ex- 
| tended toa distance not less than 13,000 
imiles. It may be beaten into 159,092 
| times its original space; and to a thinness 
t of one hundred thirty-four thousand and 
five hundredth part of an inch. 

‘ No Monorony in Nature.—Anatten- 
tive investigator observes little monotony 
in nature. Day succeeds to morning: 
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the house cricket never drinks; while the | evening to noon; and night to evening ; 
roughette bat drinks so copiously of the} summer to spring, and winter to autumn. 
juice of the palm tree that it becomes in-| Even the sea itself changes frequently in 
toxicated, when itis easily caught. If we | the course of aday. When the sun shines, 
recur to vegetables, we find similitudes) itis cerulean; when it gleams through a 
equally extraordinary. The sun-flower| mist, it is yellow; and as the clouds pass 
imbibes and perspires, in one day and | over, it not unfrequently assumes the tint- 
night, sixteen times more than a man of ings of the clouds themselves. The same 
moderate growth and firm constitution. ) uniformity may be observed throughout the 

Equal weights always imply equal quan-| whole of nature; even the glgciers of the 
tities, let the relative dimensions be ever | Grisons presenting varied aspects, though 
so disproportionate. A column of airfrom: clad in perpetual snow. At dawn of day 
the earth to the upper regions of the atmos- | they appear saffron; at noon their white- 
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ness is that of exeess; and as the sun sinks 
in the west, the Inkes become as yellow as 
burnished gold; while their convex and 
peaked summits reflect, with softened lus- 
tre, the matchless tintings of an evening 
sky. Hence Virgil applies the epithet 
purpureum to the sea; and not unfrequent- 
iy to mountains; while Statius colours the 
earth with the purple splendor of Aurora. 
The effect is beautifully alluded to by Mal- 
lett. The sun— 

———— Glorious from amidst 

A pomp of golden clouds, th’ Atlantic flood 


Beheld oblique ; and o’erits azure breast 
Wav’d one unbounded biush. 


Pian or Provipence.—Why evil has 


been engrafted on the general system, it is | 


impossible for man to explair. He must 
have capacities far superior to those he 
now has, before he can divine even the al- 
pha of this moral enigma. An immense 
plan, consisting of a vast variety of parts, 
has been formed ; it is in perpetual progress 
and activity ; and as millions of ages are 
requisite for its developement, the ETER- 
NAL POWE? has, perhaps, reserved entirely 
for himself the transcendant luxury of con- 
templating the unravelment of the won- 
derful drama. 


But fortune and virtue, strangers as they 
are in appearance, are not strangers in real- 
ity. ‘They know each other, even at the 
distance of a thousand miles. It is true, 
virtue not only gives no passport to wealth 
or glory; it does not even give security 
against calumny or want; and it seems to 
respect neither the smiles of innocence, 
nor the wrinkles of age. But, as an equi- 
valent for these injuries, it impregnates the 
soul with an expanding faculty for future 
enjoyment. 


Military prowess exists in tens and hun- 
dreds of thousands ; but calm and dignified 
courage breathes only from a heart alive 
to affectionate impressions, and a con- 
science pure and unsullied with offence. 
To the vigorous outline of Annibale Ca- 
racchi, (adopting the dialect of painters) it 
unites the grace of Guido to the ease and 
delicacy of Correggio. But for a delicate 
mind to encounter the coarse vanity of 
vulgar wealth; for it to fall into a condi- 
tion which compels it, irredeemably, to 
waste its powers in trading with insolence 
and vulgarity; to associate with men to 
whom Mahomet would have spoken in 
Arabic, when he insisted that glory consists 
not in wealth but in knowledge, it is like 
dashing a sacred cup against the floor of a 
temple, 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS. 





For the American Athenaum. 
THE BOY WITH THE GOLDEN LOCKS. 


And there was, too, iu that same bark, 
A father and his son. H. K. White. 


He watch’d it wistfully, until away 
*T was borne by the rude wave wherein ’twas cast ; 
Then he bimseif sunk down. Byron. 


Mr. Albert was an Englishman who had 
married a delicate woman possessed of 
amiable manners. It was an union of 
love; and Mrs. Albert had the misfortune 
to find her husband’s peeuniary circum- 
stances in a declining state, prior to the 
period of giving birth to a first child. A 
knowledge of Mr. Albert’s difficulties prey- 
ed upoo the fine mind of the wife, and 
brought on a premature illness. 





| face; but, at the same moment, a mother’s 

| spirit sought a sphere for which her purity 

and amiable manners had entitled her. 

| It wonld be idle to say Mr. Albert did 
not mourn, and useless to describe his 
grief. The fond heart of a sorrowing 


| sessed of a good vessel, requires—plenty of 


sea-room. 

Mr. Albert did not leave the side of his 
little child during the period of sea sick- 
ness; but, with all the intense anxiety so 
beautifully displayed in a mother’s love, 
the father watched the feverish form, and 
ministered to every little fancy. The boy 
was naturally strong, and he soon shook 
off this universal troubler of all persons 
unused to the sea. And then did he dis- 
play all those beautiful wild flights, and 
innocent joys, which a father’s sight enjoys, 
and with which every kind disposition is 
gratified. The little merry fellow became 
a favourite with the eavtain, officers, and 
even the very crew. 

It was upon a bright day, when the ship 


A noble, blue-eyed boy, beheld a father’s| was sailing in a southerly direction, the 


child stole from the cabin. His father was 
oceupied at the time in listening to an ac- 
count of the perils encountered by the cap- 
tain upon a former voyage. The boy 
climbed up the side of the ship, and stoop- 
ed over her bulwarks for the purpose of 


| husband experiences a dreadful void. | looking down upon the broad waves, A 


| Feeling acutely the loss of his wife, and | 
| the derangement of his affairs, Mr. Albert 
| determined to leave his little living trea- | 
| sure in the care of a kind maiden aunt, | 
| sail for the shore of America, and try to 
| gain, by his talents and industry, a settled 
| home for himself and his boy. 

| Only three years passed over his head 
| before he realized his wishes; and, with 
| an anxious heart, he sought again the Bri- 
| tish shore, to receive his child, and carry 
| bim to the land of liberty. Mr. Albert 
‘could not refrain a father and a widowed 
! husband’s tears, when he “ called back 
| the tangles” of the fair boy’s bright locks, 
| and saw, in his laughing eyes, a semblance 
of his sainted mother. 

When Mr. Albert got on board the ves- 
sel, which was bound for the western con- 
tinent; oh, how he watched each look, 
smile, and tear of the child with the gol- 
den locks! Never did the first Adam nur- 
ture a plant of paradise with more fond- 
ness than this father cherished his only 
son. 
| ‘The Bristol channel is always a danger- 
| ous one to vessels, especially in the winter 
| season-—and it was at that time of the year 
| Mr. Albert and his fair-haired boy left 


| But, the ship bravely rode 


8. 





Adbion’s isle. 
| the waves, and “ walked the waters like a 
| thing of life.” The captain had the plea- 

sure of safely passing Cape Clear, (the 

most southern point of Ireland,) and was 


frightful situation. 

“ Your bright-haired boy has gone up 
the cabin Stairs,” said the captain to the 
father. 

Mr. Albert immediately ascended to the 
deck ; and all the blood in his cheek shrunk 
to his heart when he saw the situation of 
hisson. But the boy gave him no time to 
think ; for, partly turning round his neck, 
and taking his sepall hands from their rest- 
ing place, he attempted to wave his father 
towards him. 

At that moment a sea struck the oppo- 
site side of the vessel—the boy lost his 
balanee—he fell into the black water, and 
a huge hillow displayed him upon its swell- 
ing back ! 

The wretched father uttered a dreadfu! 
shriek, and sprang over the bulwark into 
the sea. 

The man atthe helm was the only per- 
son at that time upon deck. He instantly 
left the wheel, ran down the cabin stairs, 
and, with a trembling lip, told the master 
of the accident. 

“ Out with the boat in an instant !”’ 
roared the captain, and, at the same time, 
running wildly about the deck, “ call the 
fresh watch ! and about-ship immediately ! 
Mate, up the shrouds direetly; keep a 
sharp eye upon the poor gentleman and his 
boy, and let your arm be directed to where 
the waves carry them.” 

The captain was the first to spring into 





soon enabled to get all that a seamen, pos- 


the boat, and his crew eagerly followed 
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him. For never did a true American sai- 
lor want for a second order when his aid 
was required. Bravery and kindness of 
heart are often synonymous. 

* Pull, my lads; for God’s sake pull !” 
said the captain, as he kept turning round, 
at one time to see the mate on the mast 
pointing out the direction the bodies had 
taken, and then, to steer the boat aright. 

The men did not utter a word ; but pulled 
at the oars with all their power. 

“Tis a drifting sea,” said the captain 
Not one of the men answered him ; but 
each continued to labour away. 

“Thave my fears!—keep a good look 
out at the head of the boat, Atkins!” 

Here the captain turned around to look 
again at the directing arm upon the ship’s 
mast; and he turned deadly cold when he 
saw the mate raise, as if in alarm, his 
hands on high!— 

“ God of Heaven!” cried the captain ; 
“ then they have indeed sunk !”— 

“T saw it,” exclaimed the second officer, 
who was stationed in the bows of the boat. 
“T saw it shake its jaws !—And look, Sam, 
is that the yellow gulf weed between his 
teeth? Surely it can’t be the poor child’s 
hair!” 

The dreadful catastrophe was soon part- 
~ly told. A billow, lightly tinged with 
blood, rose around the boat, and displayed 
within its centre a huge shark ! 

No traces of the poor father were per- 
ceivable. The captain grew sick at heart. 

“Take the helm, Atkins,” he said, 
keeping his eyes fixed upon the bottom of 
the boat. The second mate’s cheek had a 
cold tear upon it, as he, in silence, obeyed 
his commander’s orders. And a fine ex- 
pression of still sorrow was perceivable 
upon the face of every man composing 
the boat’s crew. 

Slowly and faintly did the captain as- 
cend again the side of his ship. 

“ Let me not be called during the 
night,” he said, addressing his first officer ; 
“and do not show me the log-book for 
some days to come.” 

He then entered his state-room, fastened 
the door, and fell upon his bed, sobbing 
violently. 


The night watch was set. But nota 
man disturbed the stillness of the deck 
with a heavy tread. The heavens looked 
cold and bright. Nought was heard 
through the dark hours but the light cry 
of the wheel, as the man at the helm look- 
ed at the binnacle-light, and kept the ves- 
sel up to the wind. E. 





LIFE. 
‘* Say, in this rapid tide of human ruin, 
Is there no rock, on which man’s tossing thought 
Can rest from terror, dare his fate survey, 
And boldly think it something to be born ?”* 
Young. 

In the morning of life, the youth begins 
his career with volatile and elastic spirits ; 
health glows in his countenance, and ani- 
mates his frame; his unsophisticated heart 
sees nought but virtue and happiness, in 
the surrounding world; and hope, like a 
brilliant beacon, points to the harbour of 
future promise. ‘To his inexperienced mind, 
no anticipation presents itself, but that of 
unalloyed and undisturbed enjoyment. 
Futurity is painted in bright and glittering 
colours; and already heseeins to lift the 
sparkling bowl of life to his lips, and to 
quafi its fancied nectareous contents. Not 
a cloud obscures his sun-illumed horizon ; 
not a wandering vapour presages an ap- 
proaching storm. Tell me, are these hopes 
ever fulfilled; are these expectations ever 
gratified ? 

Does he place his felicity in pleasure ? 
The showy goddess deceives not long ; too 
soon the poisoned cup palls and sickens to 
the taste ; too soon he feels the insipidity, 
the cloying sameness, and the shadowy 
vanity, of his imagined joys: with a 
wearied, a remorseful spirit, he leaves them. 
Worn with dissipation, regretting, too late 
his misspent hours, he dies. 

Is wealth the end of all his hopes, the aim 
of all histoil? Slow, and laborious, and 
painful, must be’ his progress towards the 
goal of his wishes; hard-earned is every 
penny added to the hoard. With tenefold 
difficulty and danger, he amasses heaps of 
glitering treasure. Present happiness, 
health, and perhaps honesty, must be sac- 
rificed, to accumulate a store of riches. 
The more he obtains, the more he covets; 
every day, the moment of enjoyment is 
postponed till another time; and that 
other time never arrives. When all is 
gained, (if there can be such a time,) is the 
possessor happy ? No! it would be a slan- 
der upon human nature, to believe it pos- 
sible. : 

Does the idea of military glory fire his 
imaginations ? Alas! few can hope to have 
their names enrolled among those of the 
warrior band; few are the laurels, which 
can be spared to the youthful aspirant. 
He must endure fatigue, anxiety, privation, 
and hardships ; he must take his rest, if rest 
it be, on the cold, damp ground ; he must 
turn the night into day, and the day into 
night :the must face the flying death, the 














bullet, that“ winged messenger” of de-' 


struction ; he must dare the sword, the bay- 
onet, and the death-doing cannon ; and he 
must’have his thoughts embittered by the 
feeling, that he is far from home, from 
friends, and relatives! Let those, who 
envy such a lot, seek it; but they cannot 
expect happiness. 

Is honour the idol of his pursuit? Let 
him bow and cringe, and study the will of 
an arrogrant patron, or, worse than that, of 
the mutable mob. Let him employ all his 
energies, all his cunning, to humour the cap- 
rices of a great man, or to acquire the en- 
viable appellation of * a patriot.” Let him 
obtain the final purpose of his desires. 
Then ask him, if the loss of his time, bis 
contentment, and his integrity is compen- 
sated, by the empty boast of being call- 
ed, like Brutus, “ an honourable man.” 

Sighs he for literary fame? Health, 
wealth, and enjoyment, must be laid at the 
feet of his idol: the midnight oil must be 
consumed, in poring over the musty, anti- 
quated lore of former years ; the pleasures of 
society and conversation must be resigned , 
and the powers of the mind must be tasked, 
the ingenuity exhansted, and the imagi- 
nation racked, to gain the good report of the 
few, who will ever trouble themselves with 
reading his publications; to obtain “ a 
name, an empty name alone.” 

‘* Hard is the scholar’s lot, condemned to sail 
Unpatronized, o’er life’s tempestuous wave : 
Clouds blind his sight ; nor blows a friendly gale, 


To waft him to one port, except the grave.”’ 
Penrose. 


Does he seek to imortalize himself, by 
doing good to mankind? The historic 
page would show the futility of such an at- 
tempt. The legends of ancient times 
evince, that celebrity is not to be gained 
by munificence, benevolence, or moral vir- 
tue. 

Where are the names of good men, so re- 
nowned, so honoured, as those of Alexan- 
der, ( esar, and Napoleon ? There are none, 
except those whose actions are recorded 
in the bible ; and even they owe their supe- 
rior estimation rather to the book in which 
they are found, than to their deeds of 
worth. 

Lastly of all, are there any, who place 
their hopes in domestic happiness? Do 
any believe, that they shall find peace in 
friendship, affection, and select society ? 


‘Ah! what is friendship but a name 
A charm that lulls to sleep ; 
A shade, that follows wealth or fame, 
And leaves the wretch to weep! 
And love is still an emptier sound, 
The haughty fair-one’s jest ; 
On earth unseen, or only found 
To warm the turtle’s nest.’’ 
Goldsmith. 
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Oh! it is when we have had the pre- 
sumption to expect perfect happiness ; and 
when the delusion of bliss is destroyed, the 
glittering bubble broken, and we have no 
more the hope so sanguine of the future: 
It is then, that the iron enters into our 
hearts : it is then, that the folly of all earth- 
ly things, the utter childishness of all ter- 
restrial pursuits, strikes forcibly on the 
mind, benumbs every faculty, and deadens 
every energy! Disappointment in the 
endeavour to acquire wealth, fame, honour, 
or glory, could be sustained: but when 
they, who, despising all these, as they ought, 
think they have chosen the better and 
wiser part ; when they, in the midst of feli- 
citous anticipations, have their eyes opened 
to the sad realities of life; then, the soul 
turns with disgust from the toys which 
please unthinking men, and Jooks to the 
great Faruer of the human race, for com- 
fort and allevation of its anguish. 

Reflect, ye youth, that man can never 
attain tothe summit of his wishes, in this 
state of probation. Toil not for things 
which perish, but for that which will be 
a consolation through your mortal existence, 
and prepare you for the life that is to 
come. Ask humbly, and you shall, un- 
doubtedly, receive. Puery is like the sun 
in the vernal season : it will gild the morn- 
ing of your days, rendering brighter every 
good act you perform, and qualifying all 
your errors ; it will cast a strong, brilliant 
and steady light on your paths, at the noon 
of manhood ; it will temper and mellow, 
with bland and sooth effulgence, the even- 
ing of your life; and when the close of 
your existence shall arrive, while hope and 
faith dwell in your breast, it wil! throw a 
lingering gleam of softened glory on the 
hearts of those around you, as it dies away, 
reminding them of the one and only trea- 
sure worthy of care and acquisition. B. 





Tactus soli natalis amore. 





NEW-YORK: 
THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 23, 1826. 





Strate Mepicaut Society.—This re- 
spectable institution, composed of delegates 
from the differeut county medical societies 
throughout the state, held its annual meet- 
ing at Albany, on Tuesday, the 7th inst. 
The objects of this society are highly lau- 
dable and useful, being to regulate the 
practice of physic in the state of New- 
York, to grant licenses, and to distribute 
premiums for essays on subjects connected 
with the promotion of medical knowledge. 





A discourse is usually delivered at the an- 
nual ineeting by the president of the socie- 
ty ; and on the present occasion, Dr. Man- 
ley delivered a highly interesting address, 
in the presence of a large concourse of the 
meinbers of the legislature, and of the most 
respectable citizens of Albany. The fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the ensu- 
ing year: 
James R. Manley, President. 
T. R. Beck, Vice President. 
Platt Williams, Secretary. 
Jonathan Eights, T'reasurer. 
CENSORS. 
Southern District—Felix Pascalis, 
John B. Beck, 
Charles Drake. 
Middle District —William Bay, 
Peter Wendell, 
James M‘Naughton. 
Eastern District—Daniel Ayres, 
John H. Steel, 
James Stevenson. 
Western District—Alexander Coventry, 
Laurens Hill, 
Luther Guiteau. 
Permanent members, John Watts, Jun. 
of New-York, and Daniel Ayres, of Onta- 


rio. 





“~T am Sir Oracuie.”—-We hardly 
know whether to be more amused or pro- 
voked at the dictatorial bulls issued in the 
diurnal columns of a sapient print of this 
city, yclept the American, possessing this 
title we suppose quast lucas a non lucendo, 
on account of the aristocratical, anti-re- 
publican, and anti-American doctrines, 
which it promulgates. The sage knight 
of the quill, whether in his flippant jeerings 
to support the sinking system of potitical 


heavily “argufying the topic” of theatri- 
cals, still pronounces his fiat with equal 
“pomp and circumstance.” In the publi- 
cation of last week, we observe a para- 
graph, purporting to be from a correspon- 
dent, and no doubt intended as a splen- 
did puff direct. By-the-bye, the corres- 
pondence and editorial matter of this same 
journal, seem to possess so inany marks of 
relationship, that we may safely venture to 
believe, that they aie manufactured by the 
same engine. In the article alluded to, 
our justly distinguished secretary of the 
treasury, Mr. Rush, is compared—to whom, 
gentle reader? to Hamilton, Colbert, 


Neckar, or Malthus, think ye? no, but to 
Mr. John Hone, jun. lecturer to the New- 
York Atheneum. Now, we dare say, Mr. 





Hone’s lectures were very creditable, al-' 


economy which he advocates, or in his | 


though we were so unfortunate as to henr 
none of them, not being one of the elect, 
and we would be the last to derogate a jot 
Or tittle froin their just merits. But is this 
the way to bolster up a favourite institution, 
by comparing its juvenile effusions with 
the statesmanlike, profound, and indepen- 
dent document of an accomplished finan- 
cier like Mr. Rush? We feel assured that 
Mr. H., whom we have every reason to es- 
teem and respect for his character, both as 
a scholar and a merchant, cannot but de- 
precate with us the ill-advised exertions of 
officious friends, which have placed him in 
a situation so ridiculous. 


Whilst on this topic, we cannot refrain 
from expressing our opinion upon the 
whole views of political economy, under 
which this paper groans; and we can hard- 
ly do this better, than by stating our belief, 
that they are the productions of some wri- 
ter, who, to use the idea of Sheridan, relies 
on his fancy for his facts, and on his me- 
mory for his jests. 





Bleeding Bowls, and Patent Spring Lancets. 
We observe advertised, in our daily prints, 
the above named auxiliaries to the medical 
stock of tools. The first named article is 
‘* graduated from 2 to 20 ounces;” the last 
measure being, we suppose, the ‘ ultima 
Thule,” beyond which the precepts of Sangrado 
will not permit the abstraction ef that nidus of 
disease, and head-quarters of every malady 
**to which flesh is heir,” the blood, claret, o1 
to speak more scientifically, the sanguineous 
fluid. The other implement is so constructed, 
we should judge from the description, as to 
render the process of phlebotomy quite a plea- 
surable gratification. We beg leave to con- 
gratulate the followers of the Zsculapian di- 
vinity upon the incomparable inventions. Fare- 
well calomel and jalap, farewell antimony and 
salts, ef ta genus omne, since every tyro can 
wield ‘that little instrument of mighty mis- 
chief,” the lancet, ** with accuracy and des- 
patch,” and govern the “ purple streamlet” in 
its course, with the correctness of Gunterian 
admeasurement! 

———— eee 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* P.” shall be attended to in our next. We 
cannot consider his production as entirely ori- 
ginal; so close an imitation of Moore cannot 
pass unnoticed. The lines, however, are yery 
pleasing and poetical. 

‘6 Alexis” will not appear; and ‘ Plato” 
cannot palm off upon us a production that is 
as familiar as the Lord’s prayer, though he may 
be ** a subscriber.” 

We have taken the liberty of expunging one 
stanza from an article in our present No. we 
hope without offence. 





‘¢ Augusta” came /oo late. 
g 
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Washington’s Birth-day.—We are exceed- 
ingly mortified at the utter apathy with which 
this anniversary is regarded, year after year, in 
the city of New-York. This want of feeling 
On so interesting an occasion, is the more re- 
markable, and we may add dishonourable, in- 
asmuch as our citizens are notoriously fond of 
setting apart days for public rejoicing and fes- 
tivity, and frequently indulge it on the most in- 
appropriate occasions, As one instance out of 
many others, we may cite the annual celebra- 
tion of the evacuation of New-York by the Bri- 
tish troops in 1785, a custom which would be 
more honoured in the breach than the obser- 
vance, and which sinks into utter insignificance, 
when compared with the event which deserves 
to be commemorated on every twenty-second 
day of February, not only in the land which 
gave birth to the illustrious founder of its own 
liberties, but in every civilized country. 

We have had opportunities,abroad of witness- 
ing the enthusiasm and reverential feeling with 
which this day is celebrated by American citi- 
zens, and the friends of American liberty. And 
shall it be said, that in the emporium of the 
United States alone, we are indifferent to the 
memory, and forgetful of the virtues of Wash- 
ington, and of the great benefits conferred by 
him on our predecessors, on ourselves, and on 
our posterity, in securing to us, by his blood 
and his long suffering, the blessings of political, 
civil, and religious liberty? Shame to the 
coward thought. One exception, indeed, pre- 
sented itself at the house of Mary Simpson, in 
John-street, the faithful surviving servant of the 
immortal hero. On this day her door is opened, 
and her hospitality entertains all her friends, 
great and small, who cherish with fondness the 
remembrance of her lamented master. We are 
not otherwise than proud to say we were of that 
number. 





Education.—We have received the first 
number of the American Journal of Edu- 
cation, published at Boston, and shall take 
an early opportunity of noticing it in de- 
tail. Every effort made to extend and im- 
prove the cultivation of the human intel- 
lect deserves to be regarded with especial 
attention and earnest solicitude. 


United States’ Literary Gazette-—We 
have read, with much surprise, the review 
of Moore’s Life of Sheridan in the last 
number of the United States’ Literary 
Gazette, and we are constrained to pro- 
nounce it a most unfair and ill-natured 
piece of criticism against a work which has 
very generally and deservedly received the 
approbation of literary men. 


Se 


THE DRAMA. 





—— 








PARK THEATRE.—Hamlet by Mr. Kran, 
Much as we before admired the powers of this 
actor, we never concrived a proper idea of their 


extent and variety, until we saw them fully des | 








veloped in the successful personation of this ar- 
duous and complex character. More delicacy 
and tact are required to embody the intricate 
and refined conception of Shakspeare when 
he sketched ferth his Hamlet, than in any other 
character Of the same author. Hamlet is a 
well educated, polished, humane prince, en- 
dowed with a powerful intellect and the most 
acute sensibility. His early views of life are 
clouded over with grief, a distaste for the ordi- 
nary pursuits of life, and a deep rooted indig- 
nation against the authors of the numerous ills 
which have befallen him in consequence of the 
mysterious and sudden death of his father, and 
the rash and shameless marriage of his mother 
with his father’s brother, no more like his father 
than he to Hercules. His mindis distracted, 
and it finally settles down into despondence 
and apathy, until aroused by the strange ap- 
pearance of his father’s spirit in arms. The 
manner in which Mr. Kean receives the first 
announcement of this event, was inexpressibly 
fine ; the deep scrutiny with which he questions 
his informers, the firmness with which he de- 
clares his intention to speak to the ghost itself, 
and finally, the prophetic misgivings of foul 


play, were delineated with the nicest, and yet | 
His ad-| 


inost powerful shades of colouring. 
dress on first beholding his father’s spirit was 
given with peculiar effect. ‘I°ll call thee, fa- 
ther,” was delivered in a tone of softened pa- 
thos, exquisitely characteristic of the situation 
and feelings of the distressed son; and if we 


may judge from the applause bestowed, was | 


fully appreciated by an enlightened audience.— 
It isnot our intention, however, to follow Ham- 
let and his representative step by step—we must 
therefore be brief. One circumstance struck us 
forcibly, in the reading and acting of Mr. 
Kean in the interview with his friends after 
the vanishing of the ghost. When he cautions 
his hearers against betraying any knowledge of 
his intentions, should he put an antic disposi- 
tion on, he addresses himself immediately, not 
to Horatio whom he had planted in his heart of 
hearts, and with whose honour and whose zeal 
in his cause he was well satisfied, but to Mar- 
cellus. Itis such discriminating touches that 
give effect to Kean’s acting, and impress on it 
the stamp of intellectual superiority. His 
scene with Ophelia—his hurried and forced 
manner as he belied his love, his distress and 
agony when he quits her, and the expressive 
gaze which he turns on her as if to unsay all his 
harsh words, elicited the loudest and most rap- 
turous applause. The play scene likewise 
made a similar impression, equalled only by 
that of his inimitable delivery of the directions 
tothe players. Throughout the representation 
we felt that we were in the presence of a mas- 
ter spirit, breathing forth, with happiest effect, 
the effusions of kindred genius, and carrying 
us back in delightful reality to the court of 
Horvemvillus. We listened to the reflections 
on life, and wished that Shakspeare himself had 
been there to partake in the intellectual treat 
furnished at his own cost. 


One shameful impropriety occurred dusing 


} 





the representation. It was in the scene where 
Osric first appearsto Hamlet. The drop cur- 
tain was lowered representing Hamlet and Ho 
ratio just from the grave-yard at Elsinore, in 
front of our own marble city hal] and the Park 
Theatre. We doubt if Dr. Johnson himsel| 
would have allowed to Shakspeare so extensive 
and far-reading powers‘of allusion, in transfe- 
rence, place, and time. 

Richard the Second was performed on Mon- 
day evening last, and although it affords but 
little scope for histrionic display, the part o! 
the unfortunate king found an able representa- 
tive in Kean. There are some beautiful pas- 
sages in this play, and they were given with 
great force. Mr. Clarke, in old Gaunt, was 
very effective, especially in delivering his de- 
scription of Old England. 





THE WREATH. 


TO ————_ 
Sweet maiden with the laughing eye, 
Thy locks are of the auburn die, 
Thy brow is fair, yet tell me why 
Thy cheek is oft so pale ? 





There isno stain on that fair face, 

No secret guilt hath marked a place ; 

Tis blighted hope, alone I trace 
Upon that cheek so pale. 


Yet why should thine be hopes destroyed- 

Thy bosom’s peace so soon alloyed ? 

Has flattery thy young heart decoyed, 
And turned that cheek so pale? 


Thy numerous friends are smiling round, 
And greet thee with endearing sound 
Of tender accents—still I’ve found 

Thy cheek so very pale- 


Oft in the circle met at even, 

Bound by the social ties of Heaven, 

I’ve seén thy hand in friendship given, 
Bui marked thy cheek still pale, 


Sometimes in a gay tumult lost, 
‘T'by soul doth seem in transport tost— 
A spirit-mantling blush hath crost 

Thy cheek, and then ’twas pale. 


I’ve seen thy face decked with a smile, 

That would the coldest heart beguile ; 

And though thine eyes did play the while. 
Thy cheek still wore its pale. 


No tear doth tremble in that eye, 

Nor lisp you the unconscious sigh, 

Then, seraph maiden, whisper why 
Thy cheek was left so pale. 


There is one cause, and only one, 

Revealing from the rose that’s flown— 

’ Tis sorrow, nursed from love alone, 
Can make the young cheek pale. 


Love’s hope is erushed—oh, then I know 
Why those bright eyes disdained to show 
One melting trace of thatdeep wo, 

Told by thy cheek so pale. 


Were I possest the grace or power 

To win for thee some happier hour, 

I'd seek to tint the young rose-flowe: 
Again, on that cheek pale. 

Sweet peaee float o’er thee, child of wo, 

And pleasure her soft mantle throw, 

To dress thy cheek in a bright glow, 


And leave its snowy pale. 
SELILA 





